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Avoid the Blue Days 


Heavy food and little exercise—winter diet and 
winter habits—pave the way to dull days, dull 
headaches, dizziness and discomfort which 
may develop serious diseases—all caused by 
constipation. 

Nujol will give you healthy, adequate bowel 
functioning at regular intervals—the healthiest habit 
in the world. You can avoid the blue days if you 
guard your health with Nujol. 


Nujol is never sold in bulk. Send 75c. and 
we will ship to soldiers or sailors anywhere. 


At all drug stores. Or new 9 oz. size 
will be sent on receipt of 50 cents. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(New Jersey) 
Bayonne Dept. 14 New Jersey 
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A farewell demonstration as the soldiers pass through Yapp’s Crossing (60 miles an hour). 
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Every member of his garg was confideni: that “Carrots” could do it. 
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New Year’s Resolutions 

OU dislike to abandon the good old custom of making 
Y New Year’s resolutions, but how keep it up? Swearing off 
implies something to be sworn off. Aforetime it was 
rulable to “‘get on the wagon,” or “‘cut out the booze.” But the 
President has cut the alcoholic content to 3 per cent., and in no 
long time, we suppose, the country will be so completely dry 
that anybody who has the wherewith to assuage his thirst will 
use it for something other than to swear off with. Why, in 
another year or two, if the signs don’t fail, a man who knows 
what a cocktail is will be drawing down a fancy salary in a dime 
museum instead of bothering his head about New Year’s reso- 
lutions. As for candy, fudge, ice cream soda, lollypop—the 
girls can’t sacrifice as a New Year’s resolution what Mr. Hoover 
got them to forego many moons ago. There’s nothing in the 
eats as a swear off proposition. Were it the old-time dining and 
wining, yes—that would be a New Year’s resolution worth 
making, and no New Year’s resolution is worth making unless 
it is worth breaking. But who will resolve to give up 
his almost bread, his pledge card soup, and his protein 


a la Hoover, expecting it to be taken for a meritorious e 


renunciation? Echo answers, who? 

You might resolve not to divorce your wife, and give & 
what you save in the alimony to the Red Cross—but with / 
the khaki so prevalent and so popular with the ladies, 
nobody can make himself believe that there is any real 
renunciation in a resolution not to swap wives till the 
market steadies. 

Must our civilization see the New Year’s resolution 
die, as Mark Twain came so near doing, for lack of a 
solitary bad habit to swear off? 


It Is a Wonder 

ONNING the pages of the Congressional Record and noting 

how Congressmen seem to get “leave to print” anything 
under the sun in which they are personally interested, a new 
possibility opens up on the horizon of woman suffrage. To men 
perhaps a menace; to women perhaps a hope, it may be. 

Since Congressmen by means of millions of franks a year 
use the pages of the Record to get things across to their con- 
stituents that the constituents want or the Congressman wants 
them to know, will not women in Congress learn the trick? 
Since women constituents are specially interested —many of 
them—in new ways to ice cake, new loons and turns in the 
gentle art of tatting, and-so-forth, and-so-forth, it is to wonder 
if the day is not coming when the official record of Congress 
may not assume in appearance and content many of the features 
of a ladies’ magazine. 

And when in consequence the men of the country hang their 
heads in shame to see the Congressional Record thus made 
ridiculous in the eyes of the world, they will be denied the con- 
solation of blaming the women, for the women will have been 
guilty of nothing that they did not learn from watching men. 
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The Worst Thing You Do 

HAT is the worst thing you do? You will do well to pon- 

der upon this. But don’t do it hastily or superficially. 

If it is worth doing at all, it is worth doing with extreme meticu- 

lousness. Take yourself by the hand and lead yourself solemnly 

into the silence and solitude and there, with malice aforethought 

and a heart full of frankness, make a complete catalogue of all 

the evil things that you practice. Then, when the list is com- 

plete, compare them all carefully, fore and aft, inside and out, 

and try to reach a decision as to which is the most egregious. 

This is certainly worth trying. It will be a wonderful revela- 

tion to you at the very least. It might change the whole course 

of your life. There is nothing so important as knowing the 
worst. 


Sixes and Sevens 
HE United States now has a per capita circulation of 
$49.03, the .o3 being thrown in by a generous govern- 
ment to pay for your postage stamp when you write to 
Washington for your $40. 
# 

Let Congress attend to its own business and the Presi- 
dent will attend to his.—New York World. 

Why should he risk innovations at this critical 
time by letting Congress do anything of the 
kind? 

#2 

Some of our pseudo-Americans so insistently demand 
that the President define loyalty that you’d think they 
suspected themselves of having caught it. 

# 

New England literary circles refuse to get excited over 
that law suit for Noah Webster’s old home. They never 
did take much stock in flood prevention and besides, there’s 
the Seventh of March speech. 

* 

Senator Calder of New York is accused of paying $20 

for a shirt. Well, he keeps it on. 
# 

The children of Israel wandered forty years in the wilderness 
in search of their land flowing with milk and honey—but they 
beat Mr. Hoover to it. 


£ 
All that Northcliffe asks is that they run the British govern- 
ment to suit him, and he dares them to do it. 
- 


The House of Lords will insist that the reasons for 
creating new peers be published—not to discourage the 
American heiress but to Hooverize the British campaign 
fund. 


c. 
Just peace isn’t a just peace—you can see that by the differ- 
ence of the article. 
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CENSORIOUS BELINDA 
By J. BE. MIDDLETON 


"Li IVE is not all,” Belinda said, 

Her pensive eyes far gazing. 

““ All men, or new-betrothed, or wed, 
Will falter ix their praising, 

And o’er the ticker bend a head 


While bulls and bears are grazing.” 


“Love is not all,’’ remarked the miss, 
‘Full many a timid sweeting 

Turns, weary, from the morning kiss 
To give her neighbor greeting 

And slander that and gird at this, 
And thus, deserve a beating.” 


“Love is not all,” the maid declared 
With a determined cough, 

‘And broken hearts may be repaired 
By two full rounds of golf.” 
Then Billy whispered that he cared, 
And swiftly bore her off! 


Outstanding Culture 
The German university pro- 
fessor thinks a pompadour hair- 
cut makes a man civilized. 








MADE MILITANT 
By A. WALTER UTTING 


MILITARY maid is Prue 
(Whose clerking name is Kate), 
For she has weapons which to you 
(Or me) mean “ Yield estate”’; 
Her glance is like a bayonet 
Which pierces through the heart 
Of him transfixed by it, and yet 
It’s of Dan Love a part. 


Her words are mines, to blow up one 
Who listens to them oft; 
Her finger press, a gatling gun 
(Although, of course, more soft); 
And though her arsenal I cite, 
I pause, to catch the while, 
Her dainty dimple’s dynamite, 
The shrapnel of her smile. 


A Shortage of Food 
Nurse—It’s time for you to take 
nourishment again. 
Patient—I’m tired of taking 
nourishment; give me something 
to eat! 
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Officer (after the command ‘‘odd numbers take one pace to the rear’’)—You’re odd, aren’t you? 


Recruit (completely unnerved)—I—I was considered so, sir—as a child. 
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CUPID, THAT ERRANT MARKSMAN 


Be J. - 


{LDRON 





























‘She smiled at him, bidding for reconciliation.’’ 


HERE is no guiding Cupid’s arrows. He is a senti- 
mental freebooter, a surpriser, a satirist, a comedian, 
a tragedian, and a normal and reasonable marksman 
by turns. 

Lieutenant Audray had shown such aptitude for the 
military game that he became the protégé of General Hall- 
worthy. He also won the General’s daughter, in spite of a 
momentary opposition to his suit from her mother. And now, 
as Major Audray, with a charming daughter of his own, Bea- 
trice—this before the great war broke, while the military estab- 
lishment of the country was small—he was living in New York, 
having been detached from a western post to await active duty 
in the east. He had forgotten the significance of his position 
as it related to his modest beginning. 

Plumbing is a vulgar vocation. It is grimy, and it has a 
definite tendency toward chicanery even in its best circum- 
stances. Yet there is money in its skilful practice. 

The plumbing in the Major’s house suddenly needed atten- 
tion. A plumber was sent for to fix it. The Major had an im- 
perative engagement at the Club, and his wife had arranged 
a shopping tour with another major’s wife. There was specula- 


tion that the plumber—whose habits usually are dilatory and 


filled with repetitive errands—might not reach the job before 
one or the other returned. But a young plumber appeared 
promptly, and Beatrice was summoned by one of the servants 
to direct him to his work. 

This plumber, aside from the advantage of youth, seemed 
less grimy than most plumbers. He kept his face clean. And 
his face was something to conjure with. 

Beatrice, curious about all domestic processes, had also an 
industrial curiosity. Plumbing interested her. And it had an 
interesting exponent. She asked the young plumber’s name. 
It was John. 

“You aren’t going to be a plumber all your life, are you?” 
she queried. John was wiping a joint and she wondered at his 
deft manipulation. 

“Of course not, Miss. I’m just plumbing to pay my way 
through college. And I’m almost through. I’m going to be a 
mechanical engineer.” 

‘‘Isn’t that splendid!” 

“Well, it’s work all right!” 

They had a wonderful chat, unhindered by conventions. And 
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Beatrice shook hands with him, without suspecting that 
he had carefully cleaned them with that hope. With native 
intuition the girl refrained from enlarging upon her rare experi- 
ence when her parents returned. 

One day some months later Beatrice was on the Avenue 
with a girl friend when they met John. She could not forego a 
passing recognition, for John was a handsome figure, well 
dressed and as erect as a soidier. 

“Who is he?”’ the girl friend asked. 

“Oh, a young man I once met—a mechanical engineer.” 

“Tsn’t he just stunning!” 

“*T like his appearance, I confess.”’ 
friend could extort. 

Nobody aside from Beatrice and John ever knew how it 
happened, but they met many times by design after that. And 
one day John sought the Major and asked for Beatrice’s hand. 
The Major was amazed that John even knew his daughter, and 
when he learned that John had worked as a plumber—for John 


And this was all the girl 


was not ashamed of it—he was furious, and would listen 
to no explanation. The Major didn’t even ask John’s 
name. 


That night the Major read Beatrice a lesson on the dangers 
of promiscuous acquaintance and her social duties. Beatrice’s 
mother began where the Major left off, although really there 
was nothing more to say. And the next day Beatrice was 
missing. 


The only news the Major and his wife received was 
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WHY NOT? 


An improved vacuum device for cleaning out German trenches. 





“‘T have married the 


this wilful and laconic wire from Beatrice: 
plumber.”’ 

The war broke. The Major at once went upon active duty. 
The stress of times was great, but there was grieving over the 
girl’s fate. In his heart the father had forgiven her. The 
mother’s pride had been so hurt she tried to cloak her real feel- 
ing. They had tried to locate Beatrice, but had failed. 

There was a great gathering of military personages and 
favored friends on a suburban aviation field one day to witness 
the test of an invention that promised to give the country air 
supremacy. The inventor, a Captain Harwood, was from the 
Pacific Coast, where he had enlisted and worked out his device. 

Major Audray, of course, was officially present. As he 
alighted from his motor near the field he saw a young woman 
and a nurse carrying a child step from a car. The young woman 
was his daughter. He lost his habitual poise. All was forgotten 
at sight of her. She smiled at him, bidding for reconciliation. 
He took her in his arms. 

“Beatrice, how—why are you here?”’ 

With her head on his shoulder she replied: “I am Mrs. 
Harwood.” 


WAR WIVES 
HEY were talking of war wives and war widows when a 
little old lady who had never been married startled every- 
one by saying in a high, piping voice, 
“Well, I am a widow of the Civil War.” 
No one said a word. The pause was awkward. 
| Several started to speak and stopped. It was 
/ one of those moments when everyone is wishing 
to say something ard no one has a thing to say. 
They all felt that suddenly the little old lady had 
gone completely out of her mind. 

She was the only one not embarrassed by the 
pause. 

“Ves,” she went on after a minute, a most 
painful minute, ‘you see I was a girl in the days 
of the Civil War. If it hadn’t been for the 
war there would have been enough men so 
that someone, I think,” she said a little shyly, 
“‘might have askedme. But there weren’t enough 
left over and I never was asked. Still I call myself 
a widow of the Civil War.” 

So—there’s an excuse in plenty of time! 

—Mary Graham Bonner. 


When It’s Over 
F COURSE, my conscience wouldn't let me go; 
All war is wrong, and I can prove it so; 
And yet, now they’ve come back from oversea- 
Yelling in triumph, flushed with victory, 
Somehow, one thought keeps dogging me within: 
‘“* Another chap has fought to save your skin.”’ 


I hate parades—the drum beat, and the cheers; 
I'll hate those tingling marches all my years; 

The Spangled Banner seems to fill the air 

It seems to flaunt its glories everywhere; 

Men should not fight, I claim, nor draw the sword 
(They look at me, and pass without a word). 


Some boys that went, they walked not with the rest; 

Poor fools—to waste their lives in that mad quest! 

Yes, I can prove I did quite right to stay; 

\nd yet—and yet, in that parade today 

\ girt I know shot me one piercing glance; 

I wish’d to God I'd died—somewhere in France! 
—Laura Simmons. 
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NOTED Ameri- 
A can physician 

has come to bat 
with the astounding 
statement that there is 
nothing the matter with 
the city man’s stomach. 
If there is any blame to 
be conferred, it should 
be placed upon the man 
himself and not upon 
his stomach. The aver- 
age city man’s stomach 
is his best friend and to 
get along without one 
is annoying, if not quite 
exasperating. 

This is startling, but 
at the same time, reas- 
suring. The theory of 
this scientist is that the 
average stomach will 
lead a blameless life if 
only it is treated with 
respect and a reason- 
able amount of consid- 
eration. 

This idea is new if not 
revolutionary. It has 
ever been a pet theory 
with us folk who live in 
the urban centers that, 
if anything goes wrong 
with our department of 
the interior, it is the 
fault of the department 
and not of ourselves. 
We have had the happy 
faculty of passing the 
blame lightly along in- 
stead of tracing respon- 
sibility to its source as 
this doctor seems to 
have done. 

He has the audacity 
to declare that many a 
man fills up on lobster 
Newburgh, Japanese 
crabmeat, filet mignon, 
French fried potatoes, 
salad with Russian 
dressing, pickled arti- 
chokes, mince pie and 
champagne and _ then, 
when he gets up in the 
morning feeling like the 
fag end of a misspent 
life, with his head re- 
volving like the little 
ivory roulette ball and 
his tongue the size of a 
shredded wheat biscuit, 
he lays the blame where 
it doesn’t belong. He 
does not blame himself, 
but lets out a loud yelp 


URBAN STOMACH —I/?’s All Right 


By ROY K. MOULTON 

















TENTING ON THE OLD CAMP GROUND 


to the effect that nature 
has slipped him a punk 
digestive apparatus. 

The city dweller, who 
takes no exercise worthy 
of the name and then 
acquires what Mr. Edi- 
son calls a “food jag” 
always believes his in- 
ternal mechanism was 
second-hand or rebuilt 
from an old model. He 
has yet to learn that a 
stomach is only a stom- 
ach and is not a 5,000 
horse-power battleship 
or a concrete mixer. 
The average city man, 
according to the learned 
doc, will take better 
care of his automobile 
than of his constitution. 
If there is a slight knock 
in the engine of his car, 
he will drive immedi- 
ately to the garage and 
have the engine torn 
down at an expense of 
$300 and a number of 
new parts installed. 
But, so far as his own 
personal engine is con- 
cerned, he will run 
around until he squeaks 
in every joint, until his 
carburetor is out of 
tune, until his rear axle 
bangs against the pave- 
ment and until he is 
hitting on only one 
cylinder out of twelve 
before he will take 
himself to task and 
find out what is the 
matter. 

This is a new theory 
quite worthy of investi- 
gation. It is alleged 
that a man cannot load 
upon fried tripe and ice 
cream or nut sundaes 
night after night just 
before going to bed and 
then dodge _ responsi- 
bility by laying all the 
blame on a poor stom- 
ach. Of course it can’t 
be done, but a lot of 
city guys will keep right 
on doing it, just the 
same. 

Trying to do the im- 
possible things is about 
all the excitement 
there is in city life, 
anyhow. 








The Secondhandbookseller 


By TOD CHENEVIX 


E is as interesting as his long name. And he is a funny 

man, a kind of negative Santa Claus, plus great wis- 

dom. He knows all about books, their printed con- 

tents, their ostensible place in literature, and their commercial 

value. The latter he respects. He is wisest when he buys, 

because then he is supreme master of the situation, and 

as such assumes an indifference that no poker player can 
match. 

If you ever have to part with an overflow of volumes from 
your shelves, just call him in and ask him to make an offer. It 
will not be of the slightest use for you to name your price. The 
modesty of him! For a minute after you hardly know what to 
make of it. Soon he turns away from the pile inspected and 
says in the manner of a yawn that ‘“there’s nothing to it,” 
explaining that he could never get rid of such truck, though he 
sees you are k@eping some fair sets and singles for yourself. So 
the sale you thought to pull off lags. It is not likely to go at all. 
You begin to feel that you ought to beg the merchant to accept 
as a gift this too humble contribution to his stock, and so ac- 
commodate yourself by its removal. 

However, having gone through all this internal shakeup on 
yout own account, and having reached the spiritual plane of not 
caring anything at all for money, least of all the few dollars you 
fondly hoped and trusted these books would bring, you observe 
that the Secondhardbookseller is finally coming down to the 
human platform. He appears to remember what he came for. 
He casts a swift and furtive glance in the direction of your 
features, which now seem to suit him. And he deigns to address 
you. When, therefore, you gather that he is generously propos- 


ing to give you a dollar and forty-five cents for the lot, a great 
wave of gratitude rushes through your whole being, and you can 
hardly wait for him to annex the pile of former-day literary 
treasures and so be off. 

And thus another incident in all the momentous ones of life 
is got over, and there is more time left to wonder what we can 
make happen next to enliven “the day’s work.”’ 


Shrapnel 


By BENJAMIN De CASSERES 


O TALK PEACE to France now is like trying to light a 

pipe in a cyclone. 

In the maps of the Pan-Germanic League France 
and Belgium are incorporated as part of Germany; hence, 
the Kaiser, no doubt, believes that Pershing and his army 
have already invaded the Fatherland. 

The Snout in the Louvre? That possibility is gone 
forever; but the pig itself still squats on the doorstep of 
France. 

The expression “‘ dollars to doughnuts”’ will soon be changed 

» “dollars for doughnuts.”’ 

If the Kaiser ever feels bored in his coming exile a history of 
Belgium since August, 1914, ought to gear him up a little. 

Che humblest being must feel something of sublime dignity 
in being alive just now; and the highest being must feel some- 
thing of the terrible creative ecstasy of a Homer, a Dante, a 
Shakespeare. 

Socialism will destroy the Adventure for Bread, which to 
many of us made life worth living. 

It looks as though in Germany Mrs. Nemesis has installed 
herself as housekeeper at last. 
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To prevent bungling and to get the desired effect 





with the maximum of publicity, why not let the 


movie men manage your elopement? 
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and bent, and lazy, at this 
writing, I sit and criticise 
the gent who’s doing all the 
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fighting. I have a map by 
which I show how fights 
should go, in order to lay 
the howling Teuton low, or 
chase him o’er the border. 

If I were not in doctor’s 
care, I’d trail along with 
Hoover, and cut things 
from the bill of fare, which 
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“Uncle Walt’s” Exclusive Message to Judge 
F I were not so old and gray, I’d sail 
across the water, and show the allies 
how to slay, to spring new curves in 
slaughter. But, being old and worn 
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A New Order 


By E. L. Folk, Jr., Ground Officers’ Training Dept. Kelly 
Field, No. 2, South San Antonio, Teras. 





“ROOKIE” sergeant suddenly placed 

in charge of several squads for drill 
instruction ran them into a tree unex- 
pectedly. At a loss to know what order 
to give them he surprised them with 
“Fifty-fifty around that tree!”’ 


It Works Both Ways 

By Bruce Cole, Army Y.W.C.A., Camp Dodge, Iowa. 

It was at one of the new National Army 
Cantonments. A recruit passed a self- 
important second lieutenant who had just 
received his commission at one of the 
Officers’ Reserve Training Camps. The 
“rookie” failed to salute. The lieutenant 
wheeled and said: 

“You there, halt! Don’t you know 
enough to salute an officer?” 

The “rookie” gazed at him dumbly, at 
a loss for a satisfactory explanation. 


is a wise maneuver. I'd 
like to join the other jays, 
conserving fats and greases, 
but if I did, the meatless 
days would jolt me all to 
pieces. “‘You must have 
mutton, pork and beef,” so 
says my stern physician, 
“or you will shortly come 
to grief, for you’re in bad 
condition.” So sorrow 
cleaves my soul in two, as I 
my roast am carving; but 
I indorse the boys who do their patriotic 
starving. 

If I were not so pressed for stamps I’d 
give, as you are giving, to help the boys 
in army camps, and make their lives 


THE FIGH 


“Now, you stand there and salute me 
fifty times,” ordered the lieutenant. 

The “rookie”? obeyed. A major pass- 
ing, stopped to watch the performance. 
At its completion he said: 

‘“What’s this?” 

The lieutenant explained. 

“Don’t you know that an officer must 
return the salute of a private?” inquired 
the major. “Return the fifty.” 

And he did. 


Well Described 
By E. L. Folk, Jr., Ground Officers’ Training Dept., Kelly 


Field, No. 2, South San Antonio, Texas. 

A “rookie” who was sent to one of the 
camps in Texas saw his first horned toad 
on his arrival there. In writing to one of 
his friends in the automobile business 
back home, he described the toad as “‘an 
enlongated frog, upholstered with in- 
verted tacks, mounted on a_ lizard 
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worth living. But I’ve a car that calls for 
mon until it sets me swearing; it burns 
up petrol by the ton, and always needs 
repairing. I can’t give up my daily 
jaunts, until the Reaper fells me; 
“They’re just the stuff a sick man 
wants,” my learned physician tells me. 

If I were not so cheap a fraud, I’d cut 
out my excuses, and strain myself, and 
blow my wad, to cook the Kaiser’s gooses. 
So many tell what they’d achieve, things 
wonderful and clever, how they would 
make the Prussians grieve, if—if—and if 
forever! 


Regret 
‘Does your husband ever refer to your 
honeymoon?” 
“Ves, he often wishes he had the 
money he spent during it.’ 


Cold Comfort 
Y love is like a figurine, 
For when I would her heart beguile, 
She looks on me with frozen mien, 
Or flashes me a marble smile! 


My love is like a figurette; 
She fills my yearning soul with awe, 
But all the comfort that I get 
Is like a January thaw!—Clinton Scollard. 


TING MEN 


Another Chance 


By Yeoman Samuel S. Greene, U. S. Naval Station, 
Key West, Fla. 





Seeing a sailor under the influence of 
intoxicants, an officer of another ship 
reprimanded him. 

“When you get back to your own ship 
put yourself on report for misconduct.” 

This the man neglected to do and his 
failure later came to the notice of the 
officer who had instructed him. The offi- 
cer, encountering him again, said: 

“Why didn’t you put yourself on re- 
port as I told you?” 

“T thought I’d give myself another 
chance,” returned the offender. And the 
officer let it go at that. 


Unkind 
Geraldine—Why didn’t you enlist? 
Gerald—I had trouble with my feet. 
Geraldine—F lat, or cold? 
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Helen Faleoner and Fred Stone in 
“Jack O Lantern” 





By Figaro 


> AY I ask an impertinent question?” said the Old 
Codger. “I'd like to know why you dear, good, 
noble-minded, snowy-lived women are so fond of 
seeing shameless rogues on the stage.” 
“Why, what do you mean?” exclaimed the 
Exemplary Matron. 

“Don’t try to deny it. I was at the theater this afternoon 
and watched you enjoy Leo Ditrichstein’s scandalous behavior 
in ‘The King.’ You were beatifically shocked, weren’t you?” 

The corners of her mouth twitched. He continued relent- 
lessly: 

“There you sat tittering gleefully, and exchanging glances 
with your sister, and trying to smother your laughs in your 
handkerchief. You two wicked innocents!” 

“Well, why shouldn’t I enjoy it? It’s a very clever play.” 

“Certainly. There’s no reason why you shouldn’t enjoy it 
—or why I shouldn’t find equally harmless amusement in seeing 
you enjoy it.” 

“——. 

“Ditrichstein is shrewd. He knows that even 
the most sedate and home-loving of you women 
yearn wistfully for devilment.”’ 

“Oh, come, now! You’re— 

“Tt’s true. Did you see that comedy by 
Renard at the French Theater about the too 
contented wife who was crazy to elope with an- 
other woman’s husband, but realized it wasn’t 
practical? No? But, to return to Ditrichstein: 
you will notice that he invariably presents the 
character of a wicked lady-killer, a fascinator 
whose ways are delightful rather than comme 
il faut.” 

“Indeed. If you see through his practices so 
clearly, how is it that you happened to be there 
this afternoon?” 

“I? Oh, I make no excuses. 
depraved sex.” 

“Then Ditrichstein attracts the wicked as 
well as as the virtuous.”’ 

“Yes. The wicked admire his technique, and 
the virtuous adore it.” 

“At that rate your enthusiasm for it must be 
quite mild, I suppose.”’ 

“Thanks! The truth is, I enjoyed the play 
itself even more than his acting in it. He does the 
part about as brilliantly as anybody could, but 
the whole thing is so everlastingly clever that I’m 
sure it would be a success without him—espe- 
cially since the rest of the cast are'so good. Why, 


I am of the 


this is. 





We just hate to tell you who 
He isn't at all what 
or who you think he is. But, 
if you must know, he is Bessie 
McCoy—Mrs. Richard Hard- 
ing Davis — camouflaged as 


Joe Jackson, in “Miss 1917.” 


that Socialist alone would carry off a whole comedy. And 
think of the ingenious situations and the innumerable witty 
lines!” 

“Still, it wouldn’t be the same without Ditrichstein.” 

“Perhaps not. Yet I find that there are more competent 
actors than good plays. That is why I enjoyed ‘The Gipsy 
Trail’ so much.” 

“**The Gipsy Trail’?” 

‘A delicious comedy, full of surprises and that sort of thing. 
Not just plot surprises—though it has some clever ones of that 
kind—but idea surprises. It’s the kind of play that keeps you 
chuckling and saying to yourself, ‘Who ever thought of such a 
thing!’”’ 

“*Sounds delightful.” 

“It is. Just as ‘The King’ pokes fun at modern society 
through satire, ‘The Gipsy Trail’ does so through whimsicality. 
One carries things to the extreme; the other turns them gaily 
inside out. One is shrewdly exaggerated; the 
other joyously preposterous.”’ 

‘Then I really must see the ‘Gipsy Trail.” 

‘“When you do go to that theater you will 
find to your surprise that a quaint old custom has 
been revived there: the best seats are actually 
sold at the box office instead of at the ticket 
speculators’.”’ 

*“Indeed”’ 

“It’s the most important theatrical revivial 
of the season. When I heard of it I experienced 
the same shock that I feel when I get a seat in 
the subway or enter a barber-shop without being 
set upon by a coat-grabbing brigand. It was 
characteristic of Arthur Hopkins that he should 
be the first manager in town to make this move. 
You can always count on him to do the unusual, 
the progressive thing. Without claiming to be 
a theorist or reformer or drama crusader, he has 
repeatly risked money and effort in putting on 
unusual plays, such as “The Poor Little Rich 
Girl.’ ‘Barbara’ and ‘The Deluge.’ Some of 
these must have seemed to him from the first to 
be costly ventures. They were so out of the 
ordinary run of Broadway plays. And yet he 
had the courage to produce them, lavishing care 
upon every detail, in order to achieve the at- 
mosphere of naturalism, sincerity, refinement and 
artistic simplicity which distinguishes all his 
work. And now he boldly declares war on the 
ticket sharks. He’s the best kind of idealist—a 
good sport.” 
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URRENT PLAYS 













Peter, the village swain, has sand, but it is mostly in his 
gear-box. And so the progress of true love is stalled. 

“Inez, do you mind because I am a fool?” 

—ARTHUR HoOHL AND MARjORIE VONNEGUT it 
“Neighbors.” (Washington Square Players.) 


When an untamed world-rover leaves the Gipsy trail and 
succumbs to Society, the cause of this change must be femi- 
nine. Sly little Mrs. Widdimore suspects as much. He 
denies it. 

“Then what did bring you into this tea-and- 
toast adventure?”’ 

“Curiosity.” 

“In the spring a young man’s fancy lightly 
turns to thoughts 
of . . . curiosity? 
Rubbish!” 

—ERNEST GLEN- 
DINNING AND EFFI 
ELLSLER in “The Gipsy 
Trail.” 













Madame Sand seldom lingered long between lovers. Yet she 
kept imagining that each one was her last. 

“T have ceased to love him. And ceasing to love 
him, I have ceased to love for ever!”’ 

Liszt: “‘When one says for ever, one is apt to 
forget tomorrow.” 

—Mrs. Fiske AND OWEN MEECH in “Madame Sand.” 
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HIS OBJECTIVE” 


nt manceuvre during a night drive. 





The Notion Counter 


By DOUGLAS MALLOCH 


HE devil is certainly always on the job. I met a man 
yesterday who hasn’t taken a thing since last January, 
and he was thinking of making it just an even year. 
Considering the state of the world, we may say confidentially 
to little r918 that we think his dad made more or less of a mess 
of it. 
The trouble with a good many fellows who intend to reform 
January tr is that they go back too far to get a running start. 
Many a New Year’s resolution goes to wreck because people 
never get beyond the New Year’s Eve preamble. 
If the Kaiser will call on the western front about April 1 he 
will learn something to his disadvantage. 
Don’t start anything you can’t finish is good advice; 
also, don’t quit anything you can’t leave alone. 
If she looks as good in 1918 as she did in 1917 


and, 


, I wish you joy 
in 1gro. 

The great trouble is that so many people who resolve to do 
or die don’t do either. 

The war was to be over in three years, and now it’s over in 
the fourth. 

Virtue would do more business if it didn’t advertise that it 
is its own reward. 
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BUBBLES 


“Why is it, son, dey bust as soon as | make dem?” 
“Papa, I think maybe dere is too much vind in dem. 





fenit 
wire APOLOCIES 


Se Sok, Millacg 


You blow too hard.” 








The Bantam—*Look here! 
and I’m going to resign!” 
“Hush! Keep mum about it. It doesn’t do to let out anything that’s 
of military advantage to the enemy. 


I don’t like the way this Home Guard is run 


Many a pair of sprouting wings will develop into horns be- 
fore the year is over. 
Uncle Sam is thinking of accepting a position as 
driver of the water-wagon. 
The year that begins with a headache is likely to 
end with a heartache. 


> It will be lonesome around the cigar store for a 


few days. 

The model girl is all right, 
model. 

Our poultryman seems to have been wringing out 
the old. 

Valley Forge 


if she isn’t an 1882 


was terrible, but there is a lot of 


suffering among our army officers even now, 
since the waiters can’t serve it to a man in 
uniform. 


When I see some mothers sending some sons to 
college it reminds me of a hen setting on a china 
egg. 

The soldier who learned the goose step is beginning 
to think that he was a good deal of a goose. 

Sarah Bernhardt has nothing on the 
guest when it comes to saying farewell. 

What a man really needs isn’t an attorney in fact 
but when he is out of them 

There are some women that I occasionally see 
speechless, with amazement. 

To make a wild west drama, take a lot of broncs 
and add a dash of Bronx. 

The Kaiser’s statements are 
resembling the Kaiser. 

Being subject to the income tax has lost all of its 
distinction. 

Nervous people seldom have svelt figures. 
makes waist. 

I observe that even the club sandwich has raised 
its dues. 

What the rich uncle’s nephew lacked was the will 
to win. 

He wanted a lot of rope, so the boss let him out. 

The medium is one man who has a ghost of a show. 

It’s a good cuff that has no turning. 


American 


in Dutch, thereby 


Haste 











SWEET MEMORIES 


By CAROLYN WELLS 
CANNOT eat the old meals 


I ate long years ago; 

For all of us must save our bit, 
And Hoover fusses so. 

But tempting pictures of the past 
Come flitting through my brain; 

I'd love to have a thick bee/fsteak 
Or frosted cake again. 

I cannot eat the old meals 
I know it would not do; 

For wheat and meat must be conserved, 
And milk and sugar, too. 

And all the fats we save, will make 
Explosives, so they say; 

I cannot eat the old meals, 
It isn’t done today. 


I cannot eat the old meals, 
Beans largely form my fare: 
And butter, very thinly spread 
On bread that isn’t there. 
A skim-milk soup, a sour-miik cheese, 
They aren’t very good; 
I cannot eat the old meals, 
But, Gee! I wish I could! 


Gaining Ground 

Johnny—Sis thinks a lot more of you 
than she did. 

He—Fine! What makes you think so? 

Johnny—Well, she told Ma that with 
everybody that amounts to anything 
gone to the war she didn’t see where she 
could do better. 
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A SEPARATE PEACE 


Natural Mistake 
Customer—By mistake I left my Chi- 
nese laundry check in here this morning. 


Prescription clerk in drug store—That 
explains it. 

Customer—Explains what? 

Prescription clerk in drug store—I’ve 


been trying to fill that confounded thing 
all morning. 


Just as Generous 

Pacifist—Tut! Tut! You have no 
cause to feel unkindly towards the 
Kaiser. Does he not propose to take 
Ireland away from England and give it 
back to the Irish? 

Sergeant O’ Raffertvy—Yis, an’ we Irish 
propose to be jist ez ginerous. We're 
goin’ to give ’im Hell! 


Foiled! 
Chicken—Can’t we find something to 
eat around this garbage can? 
Hen—Come along, child—we haven’t 
a chance—don’t you see Mr. Hoover’s 
picture in the window? 


Quite Official 
“Is Mrs. Rigid strict in her manage- 
ment of your Red Cross branch?”’ 
“Mercy, yes! She is so anxious to have 
everything exactly right that she even 
runs red tape in her lingerie.” 


PAYING THE WORLD 
By A. WALTER UTTING 
F I cheer one heart 
On.-my stroll along 
Through the world’s mad mart 
With a swing of song, 
I'll have paid my fare 
On this sphere of care. 
If I cause a smile 
To displace a frown 
As I walk my mile: 
If my Momus gown 
Pleases one poor soul 
I'll have paid my toll. 


Are we placed on earth 
For a selfish end, 
Or to measure mirth 
To a needy friend? 
If I grant content 
I’ll have paid my rent. 
So I vow to-day, 
As the year is born, 
I'll bring spirits gay 
To a heart forlorn, 
And I'll live with cheer 
Through another year. 


Compulsory Education 
“The Germans will profit in one way 
from the war.” 
“And that is?’ 
“They'll learn more about welt politik.” 
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University of Pennsylvania 


EXCELSIOR -First co-ed—And when 
I got to class he nearly tore my hair out. 
Second ditto—Oh, and in front of the whole 
class, too! Weren’t you embarrassed? Why 
didn’t you tell him that there was a time and 
place for everything? 


‘“‘What made you stay out of the hall the 
last dance?” he asked. 

“A stay out,” replied the maid, rubbing 
her side. 
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Wanted: Some Camouflage 
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“I’m going to seephat new show. There 
is a company of 120 people.” 

“What has that to do with it?” 

“Nothing, except that they only carry one 
trunk.” 


Foreign Lady in a Pharmacy—‘I 
vant some powder.” 

**Mennen’s? 

*“No, vimmen’s!” 

“Scented?” 

“No, I vill take it mit me.” 








Cornell University 


UCH!—He—I think there’s something 
dove-like about you. 

She—Not really? 

He—Sure, you're pigeon-toed. 


To sterilize a lady’s sighs 
Or kisses, is outrageous. 
We'd much prefer to humor her 
And let her be contagious. 


She—Why do you think marriage is such 
a hard proposition? 

He—Well, you see, it takes grit to pro- 
pose, sand to go through with the ceremony, 
and rocks to support the wife. 


Kid—What does this mean, dad, “five 
dollars paid by Dr. Killemoff for each inch of 
skin. Apply at the hospital.”’ 

Wise pop—Oh, that’s another one of those 
graft games, I guess. 


He—What music are you going to have at 
your dance? 
Other he—The fraternity hat-band. 


“Strange, that a disease always strikes 
one in his weakest place.” 

“Huh, is that why you have a cold in your 
head?” 


The H. C. of Learning—First Stude 
(knowingly)—This idea of free speech is 
all rot. 

Second—Howzat? 

First Stude—Took public speaking and 
the d——— text-book cost me $2.60. 


Heavy Stuff—‘‘Are you the same young 
man to whom I gave some war-bread |] 
baked at the Charity Fair?” 

“No, and what’s more, the doctor says I 
never will be.” 
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FLROINAAND: “WAS IT 2?” 





Leland Stanford University 


WHERE Are My Children ?—Smith 
—I hear that Jones hates children. 
Smythe—Yes, he lost money on a couple 
of war babies. 


Unsound—Hazel—What’s the matter 
with that man? Has he got the St. Vitus’s 
dance? 

Nazel—Nope, that’s a deaf and dumb man 
talkin’ and he stutters. 


Modern Methods—‘Queen Bess had 
her enemies broken on the wheel.”’ 

“*Sat so? Queens these days use a 
taxi.” 




















An Arctic Whaler 


Give Him the Dungeon—W arden— 
In this institution we aim to put every man 
to work at his regular occupation. Now 
what is your business? 

No. 3333—Traveling salesman. 


Bright Stuff—‘I'd like to have Simp- 
kins’ yellow streak.” 

“Why you coward!” 

“Tt’s in a gold mine.”’ 


Pillow Fight Probably—Bookworm— 
Did you know they used to fight in pajamas 
in the olden days? 

Fishworm—Impossible! 

Bookworm—It says right here “and ye 
goode King Arthur went forthe into battle 
with his royale knightes.”’ 


Pointed—Bon-Ton—What do you think 
of Miss Hicks’ figure? 

Kabo—I hardly know; every time I 
glance at her, I see a new angle to it. 
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Teuton Symbol 
En el pecat trobaras penitencia.”’ 
“Expiate sins by committing fresh 
ones.”’—Esquella (Barcelona). 























Saved Again 
Kaiser B.—I can’t go on doing this for 
ever.—News of the World (London). 
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1l tedesco all'estremista russo: ‘Grazie per l’'aiuto che 
porti al nostro esercito in . . . Italial"’ 


The German (to the Russian extremist) 
“Thanks for the help you are giving our 
army in—Italy.”"—L’A sino (Rome). 














Death’s Debauch 
“Visca, noi! . . D’enga de la guerra. que no paro de fer juergas?” 
‘‘When the war’s over, shall I ever be able to have a spree like this?” 
Esquella (Barcelona). 


War Crosses 
Which kind is the more numerous?— 
Esquella (Barcelona). 
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15,132 Kits a 
How They Were Packed foeors: } 


UDGE’S Trench Christmas 
campaign was a complete 








success. Contributions eel 
came in from every state in the com pans td 
eT 


Union, from Mexico, Canada, 
Alaska, the Philippines, Cuba; 
and even from men in the 
service. The members of The 
American Defense Society 
throughout the country gave 
liberally and helped to raise 
funds. Branch offices of THE 
LesLiE-JuDGE ComPANy from 
coast to coast sent in contribu- 
tions. The employees of The 
Schweinler Press, where JUDGE 
is printed, made up a consider- 
able sum. In all SEVEN 
THOUSAND FIVE HUN- 
DRED AND FORTY-THREE 
DOLLARS was received. 

This meant that no less than 
15,086 kits had to be assembled, 
packed and shipped. Actually 
15,132 were sent. Picture to 
yourself how many large pack- 
ing cases that required; the 
space they would occupy when stacked up; the bulk repre- 
sented by the various articles to go into them; the task of 
sorting entailed. All this had to be done, and was done. 

The American Defense Society, fellow-workers in the cam- 
paign, procured the free use of two floors of a loft building at 
30 West 3oth Street. Everyone helped. Members of this 
Society (which generously donated the strong wooden packing- 
cases and paid for hauling them to the pier), Boy Scouts, 
employees of THE Lesiie-JupGe Company, a bluejacket or 
two, and several ladies who, while belonging to no organiza- 
tion, were interested in the work—all these did their share. 

Into each kit they packed the following articles, all of 
standard quality: 


The boxes were started at one 
end of the long table and passed 
down to the other end, each 
person putting in a single article. 
More than 300,000 articles 


were handled without confusion. 








Tying the 

completed 
kits before pack- 
ing them into the 


large wooden boxes. 


TRENCH FUND | 




















Folding the cartons. Shaping these up out of flat pieces of paste- 
board and fitting the flaps correctly was a large task in itself. 


1 tube tooth paste; 1 package tobacco, with cigarette 
papers; 1 package cigarettes; 1 can talcum powder; 1 pack- 
age mints; 1 package lime tablets; 1 package licorice gum; 
1 package pepsin gum; 1 pencil; 6 sheets stationery, with en- 
velopes; 1 small pincushion; 1 French-German phrase book; 
1 pack playing cards (or, in some kits, an extra package of to- 
bacco); Reply card addressed to donor; donor’s personal 
card (if donor sent one). 

Along with these regular kits were forwarded thirty khaki 
bags which were sent to us already packed with useful articles; 
and likewise a box of cigars that arrived postmarked 
Havana. 

After being filled, closed and tied, the pasteboard kits were 
stowed into large wooden boxes (seventy-three in all) and 
hauled to a Government pier, where they were accepted by 
the Quartermaster’s Department for transportation to France 
and delivery to the boys in the trenches. 
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January 5, 1918 
Judge’s Trench Christmas Fund 


HE following list of subscribers to JuDGE’s |! 


Trench Christmas Fund closes the interesting 
array of persons and organizations whose coopera- 
tion has made this movement to provide holiday 
cheer for the boys “over there” so successful. 
A review of the work will be found on preceding 
page. More than 15,000 kits have been as- 
sembled, packed and forwarded to France. 

Kelley, Helen E., Glen- 


-50 Gs GHEE. wc nc ccrce BS 1G 
Laidlaw, Mr. J. L., Galt, 


Betz, Miss Loretta, New- 
port, Ky....... 
Bircher, Katherine, Cairo, 


is an wace « : OS 50 
Culleton, Catherine, Wa- Levy, Mr. Louis, New 
pakoneta, Ohio. ; -50 cL. Fe 
Clow, Mrs. C. V., Hum- Labenberg, Mr. C. A., 
boldt, Minn... . 1.00 Richmond, Va... .°. .. 1.00 
Clark, Mr. P. R., Ritz- Lanze, Dama, Coules 
ville, Wash.. . 1.50 City, Wash.... a 1.00 
Dolph, Mr. C. M., Saint Miller, Mrs. (€ North 
Louis, Mo .oe 2.00 Wilkesboro, No. Cur. .50 
Duval, Mr. F. A., Oak- Mitchel, Lucile, Pearson, 
land, Calif... . 2.00 eee >. 2 
Dorr, Mr. G. I., Newark, Rodzers, Helen Hill, 
N. J tone 2.50 Fredericton, Pa........ 1.00 
Demsler, Margaret L., | Roys, Mrs. R. K., San 
New York, N. Y 2.00 | Diego, Calif... . — 1.00 
Frew, Mrs. A., Gillispie, ' Shears, Mrs. D. ¢ La 
Ill . je hale 1.00 Junta, Colo... . .50 
Hatfield, Mr. A. C., Bridz- | Turner, Mrs. L. A., Ak- 
maa, Mich....... 50 ron, Ohio ea 2.00 
Gead, Mr. H. C., City of | Vehinger, Mrs. R. E., 
Mexico, Mexico. . . . 5.00 Hutchinson, Kans 1.00 
Kniubas, Pvt. John, Scho- Worrall, Mrs. Morris, Wil- 
field Bx's, H. T 1.09 mington, Del. 1.00 
Food Stuff 


(With apologies to J. W. R.) 


OU must not eat so much of meat 
Nor waste a bit of fat. 

Save sugar too; unless you do 
There'll be an end of that. 
No more the cake with frosting make, 
And, if you would avoid mistake, 
Of corn and bran, eat all you can; 
Be stingy with the garbage man. 


’Tis excellent advising, that 
shouldn’t flout, 
For the Hoover man’ll git you 
Ef you 
Don’t 


you really 


Watch 
Out! 


Don’t waste a crust! Indeed you must 
Be careful to conserve 

The precious wheat, and only eat 
Enough to keep your nerve. 

Make very small the butter-ball; 

On pancakes spread it not at all; 

But heap your dish with fowl or fish— 
And whale or rabbit—when you wish. 


I warn you all to banish any lingering little 
doubt 
That the Hoover man’ll git you 
Ef you 
Don’t 
Watch 
Out! 
—Jessica Hawley Loweil. 


A Possible Reason 
‘Tf WONDER what on earth makes the baby 
cry so much?” ruefully exclaimed Mrs. Gap 
Johnson, of Rumpus Ridge, Ark. “He just 
screeches and yells for hours at a time, over 
nothing a-tall, it ’pears like.” 
“Aw, I wouldn’t let that pester me,” replied 
her husband. “I reckon it’s just the little feller’s 
way of cussing his luck.”—Tom P. Morgan. 


The Insult 
“Food is ammunition,” she read. 
win the war.” 
“Yes,” he growled, “your biscuits would 
make dandy bullets.” 


“Food will 





The story of the Gallipoli withdrawal is 
a tale of inadequate support. Like Sala- 
manders clinging to the red-hot bars of a 
fiery furnace, the boys of Australia and 
New Zealand clung to the slopes of Anzac. 
Desperately, heroically they clung. 
No troops under any circumstances ever 
displayed greater soldierly qualities or 
upheld more sacredly the best traditions 
of England’s Army. But they had to with- 
draw because the “follow-up” was not 
there. 


To some of us it has been given to march 
with the columns of troops that go to 
France. And to others it is given to wave 
Godspeed. But he who marches and he 
who stays is equally a citizen of the world’s 


One Policy 


We Must “Follow-Up” 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One System 






















































mightiest republic and equally responsible 
for its success in this greatest of under- 
takings. 





Then let us at home turn from our flag 
waving and consider how necessary we 
are, how useful we must be. Those who 
go to fight cannot hope to win by naked 
bravery and we cannot hope to win unless 
every individual at home does all he can. 
We must have no Gallipoii. 


The Bell System is only one of the 
myriad great and small industries which 
are co-operating that nothing be left un- 
done to keep a constant, efficient stream 
of men, guns, ammunition, food, clothing 
and comforts flowing to the front. 


Universal Service 











‘‘War Babies’”’ 





[CH IS amusing picture in full colors, 

x 12, mounted on a heavy 
mat, ready for the frame, will be 
sent postpaid for twenty-five cents 
Judge Art Print Department 


225 Fifth Avenue 









New York City 
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To Dispel Gloom Read 


aN Vanity Fair 


Now, more than ever, there is need for 
what the English call “the cheero spirit.” 
Need for keeping a stiff upper lip. Need 


for hiding a long face, for a full measure 


of pluck, and for great good humor. 





© Vanity Fair. 


Vanity Fair deals with the unusual aspects of the 


shell and shell, the music that rises from its trenches, 
the unquenchable humor of the men out in the mud, 
the outstanding figures of soldiers and statesmen 


at home. 


frRoM the beginning, England has made it a nation- 
al point of honour to see the cheerful side of 
the war, to the complete mystification of the apos- 
tles of kultur and hymnsters of hate. Punch’s han- 
dling of the war is famous. Captain Bairnsfather’s 
cartoons have made The Bystander a household 
word in the British Empire. They have been read 
with delight in the trenches—and with horror in 
Berlin! 


Get the Cheero Spirit: 


Vanity Fair covers the war. 


news of everything entertaining and amusing in civil life. 
only should you have on your library table those publications 
which treat only the most serious aspects of the war in the most 
But with them, you should also have Vanity Fair, 
which echoes the songs of the Sammies, the skirl of the pipers, 
and does its bit to maintain the cheero spirit here at home. 


9 Issues of Vanity Fair for $2 


ten, if you mail the coupon now 


serious way. 


But it also publishes—as always— 


VANITY FAIR, of course, publishes serious arti- 
cles on serious phases of the war. It also treats | 
as they deserve those incidents and accidents of 
war-time life which call for humorous appreciation 
or caustic comment. Punch has never jested about 
Gallipoli — but it has ridiculed notoriety seek- 
ers, scorched slackers with satire, and made 
sympathetic fun of Tommy’s minor tribulations. 
So, also, does Vanity Fair. 


Not 


If you do not know Vanity Fair, or would 
like to know it better, you may have the 
next nine issues for $2—and even ten, if 
you mail the coupon now. 





| 


| 
war; with its strange and curious phases, its brilliant 


flashes of genius, its indomitable art created between 





You think nothing—in your poor deluded way—of| 
spending $2 for a single theatre ticket, or two faded | 
gardenias. Yet for that very $2 you may have ten 
months of Vanity Fair, and with it more entertain- 
ment than you would get from a winter of problem 
plays, or a five-foot shelf of novels. 


Attention! Eyes right! Salute the coupon! Tear 
it off, fill it out, and let Vanity Fair keep you 
—for ten months—in step with the times. 
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VIVIAN MARTIN 


OMETIMES in January comes a day 
When winter yields her sceptre for a space 
And springtime seems to peep with smiling face | 
A moment through the pall of drab and gray. 
How welcome then the warm, caressing ray 
That brightens up the world with April’s grace 
And sends our fancies fleeting to retrace 
The day-dreams cf some springtime far away! ' 


So does the sunlight of your presence beam 
Through clouds of dullness and monotony, 

As welcome as the vagrant rays that seem 
To banish winter with their witchery, 

Until some olden, half-forgotten dream 
Awakes again to life and verdancy! 


W. Kee Maxwell. 


CONTEMPORARY NOTIONS 


LTIMATELY, it is possible, there will be 

beefless days in the burlesque houses. 
And it might be done on other than patriotic 
grounds at that. 

In the Spanish war, girls begged brass buttons 
of their soldier friends. The wise girl in this war, 
bearing in mind the high cost of shoes, irresisti- 
bly begs a pair of leather puttees. 

While imagination is capable of wondrous 
flights, it throws its cards on the table when 
asked to picture Lincoln in the act of consulting 
a wrist-watch. 

Did it ever occur to you, considering his 
variety of snappy arm motions, what a corking 
traffic cop John Philip Sousa would have 
made? 

Now that patriotic self-denial is in order, the 
girl across the aisle might inaugurate about six 
chewinggumless days a week.—A. N. Folwell. 
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MUSIC LESSONS GIVEN 


Become most popular person in your set! LEARN 
TO PLAY BY NOTE:—Piano, Organ, Violin, Banjo, 
Mandolin, Trombone, Flute, Guitar, Ukelele, Saxo- 
phone, Clarinet, Piccolo, Cornet, Harp, "Cello, or to 
sing. Special Limited offer of weekly lessons. 
You a pay only for music and postage, only 12 1-2 cents 

xtras. ers or advanced pupils. Every. 
thing j illustrated, plain, cinphe, systematic. Free lectures each 
week. 19 years’ succes. WRITE POSTAL TODAY 
bon Free Booklet. (Over 200,000 successful pupils all over the 


U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 21 Brunswick Bidg., New York 








ROMEIKE’S PRESS 
CLIPPING BUREAU 


We will send you all newspaper clip- 
pings which may appear about you, 
your friends, or any subject on which 
you may want to be “up to date.” 
Every newspaper and periodical of 
importance in the United States and 
Europe is searched. 

Terms— $5.00 for 100 notices 


HENRY ROMEIKE, 106-110 Seventh Ave., New York 














Wall Nuts 


By JAMES 
MONTGOMERY FLAGG 





This clever picture, 
in full colors, 
11X14, mounted on 
a heavy mat, ready 
for the frame, sent 
prepaid for twenty 
five cents. 


Judge Art Print 
Department L 


225 FIFTH AVE. 
NEW YORK CITY 
































Nickel-plate 
5 ins. 


Wizard Repeating (aun 
LIQUID PISTOL 


Will stop the most vicious dog (or 
man) without permanent injury. 
Perfectly safe to carry without danger of leakage. 
Fires and recharges by pulling the trigger. Loads from any liquid. 
No cartridges required. Over 6 shots in one loading. All dealers, 
or by mail, 50e. Rabber covered Holster, 10c. With Pistol, 55¢. 


order or postage stamps. no coin. 
Parker Stearns & Co., 294 Sheffield Ave., Dept. E, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


NEW HOTEL BINGHAM, Philadelphia 


Large, weil lighted and com- 
fortable rooms. Hot and cold running water in every room. 
Only hotel having direct Subway connection with all rail- 

vad stations and ferries. Roof garden. Club breakfast. 
Special luncheons. Rooms without bath, $1.50; with bath, 


$2.00 per day and up. FRANK KIMBLE, Manager. 
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Money 





In the center of everything. 





LE 


CHINA 
oF 3.8 o> ee 


STANDS HOT AND COLD WATER 








WANTED—AN IDEA! WHO CAN THINK OF SOME 
simple thing to patent? Protect your ideas, they may bring 
you wealth. rite for ‘Needed Inventions” and “How to 


Get Your Patent and Your Money.” Randolph & Co. 
Patent Attorneys, Dept. 129, Washington, D. C. 
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Pat’s Query—Bridget—Here’s a piece in 
th’ paper tellin’ how to get the best of mos- 
quitoes. 

Pat—Sure, who the divil wants thim, 
good or bad?—Boston Transcript. 


A Socialist—“ 

“Tea 

“And what are the opinions of a Social- 
ist?” 

“Same as those of a Republican or a 
Democrat. He thinks he could run the 
government a great deal better, if he could 
only get hold of it.” —IWashington Star. 


Are you a Socialist?” 


Just Works—‘Is your son engaged in 
any manual occupation?” 

“Oh, no; nothin’ so high-brow as that. 
He jest works by the day.”—Baltimore 
American. 


Not Used to Walking—Chauffeur 
(roughly)—Don’t you know enough to get 
out of the way of an auto? 

Victim (humbly)—No; I’m not 
walking. You see I own one myself.- 
ton Transcript. 


used to 
—Bos- 


Giving Her the Limit—“ What is the 
lady’s age?” 

“The lady won’t give her age. 
is thirty-odd.” 

“Well, if it’s an odd number, 
down at 39.”—Kansas City Journal 


Says she 


put her 


Efficient—‘Bragley says his new house 
is heated with hot air.”’ 


‘Then it is well heated. I’ve heard 
Bragley talk.’’—Baltimore American. 

The Office Boy—‘I say,” said the 
office boy to the cashier, “I think the 


guv’ner ought to give me a dollar extra this 
week, but I suppose he won’t.” 

‘“What for?” asked the cashier. 

“For overtime. I wuz dreamin’ about 
my work last night.’’—Boston Transcript. 


Universal Language—Sammy—How do 
you manage to get on so well with the French 
girls when you can’t speak the lingo? 

Jackie—You’re dead slow. Can't ye kiss 
a girl without a dictionary?—Browning’s 
Magazine. 

Common Occurrence — “You look 
tired.” 

““No wonder. 
minutes.” 

“You don’t say so! Who did it.” 

“4 politician.” —Birmingham Age-Herald. 


I’ve just been gassed for 45 


She Didn’t Know—He—Poor Brown! 
He has lost all his money in a wildcat mining 
company. 

She—Mercy! 
mine for wildcats. 


I didn’t know you had to 
‘Boston Transcript. 


Something Different—“We ought to 
have variety in our food for thought.” 
“T think so. That’s why I occasionally 
enjoy a few mixed metaphors.” —Kansas 
City Journal. 


GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER 


“Its Purity Has Made It Famous" 
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Five Minutes from Anywhere~~~ 


Hotel Colonnade 


Chestnut at 15th Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


One square from Broad Street Station. Four 
squares from Reading Terminal, in the 
an of the Theatre and Shopping Districts. 


Rooms $1.50 Up. With Bath, $2.00 Up ; 
Three Restaurants Two Dance Floors 


Wire Reseroations al Our Expense 





































W. 42nd St. Evenings at 8.30. 
Matinees bey x! and 


ELTINGE *““Ei=% 


A. H. WOODS PRESENTS 


Business Before Pleasure 


with BARNEY BERNARD & ALEXANDER CARR 














By Montague Glass and Jules Eckert Goodman 
WEST 42 ST. NIGHTS 8:20. 


REPUBLI Mats. Wed. & Sat. at 2:20 


A. H. WOODS PRESENTS 


PARLOR, BEDROOM 
and BATH 


A fresh, flippant, farcical frolic 
By C. W. Bell and Mark Swan. 











COLEMAN HOUSE 


Asbury Park, New Jersey 
A magnificent Hotel with an unobstructed view of o 


the Boardwalk and Ocean. 
Service 
American and European. 


Commending itself to people of refinement. 
For booklet and rates write to A. M. Sexton,Proprietor 








FILM FUN 


10 Cents a Copy $1.00 a Year 


For Sale On All Newsstands 
LESLIE-JUDGE COMPANY 
225 Fifth Avenue - - = # £=New York City 


VaALtey GEMS 


Look and Wear Like Diamonds 
Brilliancy guaranteed 25 years. Will 

. cut glass. Stand acid and fire tests 
y and scratch a file. Any style 14-K solid gold 
ring, pin or stud, (regular diamond mount- 
ing) sent for Free Examination. No Money in Advance. 
Write today for special prices and free catalog. 

WHITE VALLEY GEM CO., Mfg. Jewelers 
828 Wulsin Building Indianapolis, Indiana 


Copy This Sketch 


and let's sce what you can lowith it. Cartoonists 
an! illustrators earn from $20.00 to $125.00 or 
more p rweek. My pra tial system o f p-r-onal 
frncliviclual lessons by mail «ill svevelop your talent 
F freen years successtul w rk for newspup-rs and 
ma cazines qualifies metoteach you. Se .d ketch 
of Uncle Sam with 6c in stamps for test lesson 
plate; also collection of drawings showing pos- 
sibilities for YOU. ale your age. 


The Landon School 2h, ‘Wricocins 


1488 SOHOFIELD BUILDING, CLEVELAND, 0, 


| Gots CGARS 


“MADE AT KEY WEST 






























| In New York Theatres 





Behind a Watteau Picture; Efficiency; The Festival of 
Bacchus—Greenwich Village Theater. Three short 
but interesting plays presented in excellent taste. 
A pilgrimage to this out-of-the-way theater is amply 
rewarded. 

Billeted—Playhouse. New war comedy, with Mar- 
garet Anglin. 

Blind Youth—3o9th St. Lou Tellegen, dear to the 
ladies as ever, in a drama of regeneration. 

Business before Pleasure—Eltinge. Highly laughable 
adventures of Potash and Perlmutter in film- 
dom. 

Cheer Up—Hippodrome. 
spectacle. 

Chu Chin Chow—Manhattan. 
spectacle with music. 

Cohan Revue—New Amsterdam. George the in- 
defatigable revises Broadway hits and misses. 

Critic's Comedy, The; Neighbors; The Girl in the Coffin; 
Yum Chapab—Comedy. Washington Square Play- 
ers in three effective playlets and an absurdly gro- 
tesque pantomime. 

Doing our Bit—Winter Garden. 
ville that is not for babes. 
Eyes of Youth—Maxine Elliott. Melodramatic 
glimpses of the future seen by a young woman in 

the crystal of a Yogi. 

Flo-Flo—Cort. Lyrics and lingerie, set to music by 
Silvio Hein. 

French Reperiory—Théatre du Vieux Colombier. 
Jacques Copeau’s brilliant company in classical and 
modern plays. 

General Post—Gaiety. London comedy hit that has 
bobbed up on this side. 

Gipsy Trail, The—Plymouth. Fresh, original comedy, 
full of whimsical surprises. 

Going Up—tLiberty. New musical comedy about an 
aviator and, strange to say, agirl. Also,other girls. 

Her Regiment—Knickerbocker. Donald Brian in typ- 
ical Victor Herbert operetta. 

Jack O’ Lantern—Globe. Fred Stone in a new musical 
comedy that bids fair to equal “Chin Chin” in 
popularity. 

King, The—Geo. M. Cohan. Leo Ditrichstein, as the 
naughty monarch of Moldavia, in affairs of state 
and otherwise. 

Lady of the Camellias, The—Ethel Barrymore in 
Dumas classic. 

Land of Joy, The—Park. Melodious and gaily-col- 
ored Spanish medley that comes to Broadway as a 
real novelty. Sinuous senoritas and gay toreadors 
in picturesque dances 

Leave It to Jane—Longacre. “The College Widow” 
transformed into a first-class musical show. 

Lombardi, Lid.—Morosco. Lively character comedy 
about a temperamental designer of gowns. 

Lord and Lady Algy—Broadhurst. New comedy with 
all star cast. 

Madame Sand—Criterion. Mrs. Fiske in scintillating 
portrayal of the lady who loved not wisely but too 
often. 

Masquerader, The—Booth. Guy Bates Post in effec- 
tive dramatization of popular novel. 

Maytime—Shubert. Exceptionally charming and 
well-acted play with music. 

Miss 1917—Century. Dazzling super-vaudeville that 
is blessed with novelty. 

Naughty Wife, The—Harris. Rollicking farce about a 
husband who obligingly, even maddeningly, helps 
his wife elope with another man 

Night in Spain, A—Cocoanut Grove. 
tion of “The Land of Joy.” 

Odds and Ends of 1917—Bijou. 
revue, aS smart as any, 
officiating and many fair 
attendance. 

Oh, Boy—Casino. Crisp musical comedy from last 
season still running on and on. 

Over the Top 44th Street Roof. Still another “inti- 
mate review.” Unhackneyed music, an ample as- 
sortment of girls, some pretty stage pictures and 
intermittent costumes. 

Pipes of Pan, The—Hudson. Janet Beecher and Nor- 
man Trevor in a comedy of rare charm. 

Polly with a Past—Belasco. Agreeably presented so 
ciety comedy — Ina Claire as star. 

Tailor-Made Man, A—Cohan & Harris. Clever com 
edy about an aspiring tailor’s assistant who usurped 
a dress suit and in it conquered Socicty. 

Washington Square Players. See Critic’s Comedy. 

Why Marry?—Astor. Nat Goodwin and other stars 
in an attempt to solve this vexing problem. 

Words and Music—Fulton. Assorted nonsense and 
novelty, not to mention femininity, chaperoned 
by Raymond Hitchcock. 

Yes or No—48th St. Showing the importance of a 
little word when a good-looking woman says it. 


Mammoth vaudeville and 


Remarkable Oriental 


Sumptuous vaude- 


Cabaret edi 


The latest “‘intimate”’ 
with Jack Norworth 
damsels dancing 























Captain Kidd’s 
Treasure 
James Montgomery Flagg 


Everybody 
loves 
the sailor 


Here are five 
pictures for 
everybody for 





they’re all as 
full 


and tang as a 


pa a a 
Telling It to the 
Marines 
Tony Sarg 


of snap 


sea-breeze. 


They are full- 
color prints 
9x12, 
mats ready for 


onheavy 





the frame.and 
they 
$.25 apiece— 
the five for 
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A Present from Her 
Sailor Friend 


James Montgomery Flagg 


sell at 








A Jill for Jack 
James Monigomery Flagg 


Judge Art 
Print 
Dept. 

225 Fifth 


Avenue 


New York 


War Babies City 
Will Rannells 
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| Stories with Smiles | 


Babs 


Very Much the Same—When Lincoln 
was still an insignificant country lawyer he 
had occasion to travel to a small town to 
take charge of acase. It was a drive of some 
14 miles from the railroad station to the 
town inn where he was to spend the night. 
Wet and chilled to the bone, he arrived at 
last, but to his dismay found only a small fire 
built in the grate, while standing about it, 
so as to exclude the heat from the traveler, 
were the other lawyers interested in the case. 

At length one of the group turned to 
Lincoln. 

“Pretty cold, eh?” he asked. 

“Ves,” replied Lincoln, “‘as cold as it is 
hot in Hades.” 

“Ever been to Hades, stranger?” asked 
another. 

“Ves,” replied Lincoln, solemnly. 

This raised a faint smile among the other 
lawyers. 

“What does it look like there?” they 
asked. 

“Very much like this,” said Lincoln 
dryly; “‘all the lawyers nearest the fire.” — 
Minneapolis Tribune. 





Reprisals—Col. Richard L. Woodhouse 
said in a recruiting address at Lexington: 

“Nothing will stop the Huns’ barbarities 
but reprisals. If Rheims Cathedral is de- 
stroyed, let us destroy Cologne Chathedral. 
And on every ship that enters the submarine 
murder zone we ought to put Germans of 
high rank.” 

Col. Woodhouse paused and smiled. 

“There’s nothing like reprisals,” he said. 
“A tobacconist sent a doctor the other day 
a ten-dollar box of cigars, saying he knew 
they hadn’t been ordered, but they were so 
excellent he was sure the doctor would enjoy 
them. Bill enclosed. Terms: Strictly cash. 

“The doctor wrote back: 

“ ‘Delighted with the cigars. Though it 
is true you haven’t called me in, I venture 
to send you herewith two prescriptions for 
rheumatism and dyspepsia respectively that 
I am sure you will like, as they have given 
universal satisfaction to my patients. My 
charges being $5 per prescription, we are 
now quits.’ ”—Washington Star. 


Answered—The motorist was looking 
disconsolately at his car that lay helplessly 
on its side on the border of a small plowed 
field. It had obviously skidded off the road. 

Presently a passer-by of the genial kind 
that will ask senseless questions came along. 

“Hallo! Have you had an accident!” 

“No,” returned the exasperated motorist. 
“T’ve just bought a new car, so I brought the 
old one out to bury it in this field. Got a 
pickax and shovel in your pocket you could 
lend me?” —Answers. 


Mistaken—‘I couldn’t serve as a juror, 
judge; one look at that feller convinces me 
he’s guilty.” 

“Sh-h—that’s the attorney for the state.” 
—Passing Show. 

Her Voice—Professorn—You have a 
promising contralto voice. 

Miss Newrich—But, professor, I’d rather 
it’s much higher-toned.—<St. 











THE MOST VITAL QUESTIONS 


you can ask—now answered for you by 


MEN WHO ARE 
MAKING AMERICA 


WHAT IS THE MOST VALUABLE? 














Do big men m gamble i Perr Tees Elbert H. Gary 
Seon ee ob se a oO William A. Gaston 
Value of = and tenacity oe O40 0's ee 6 Oe Daniel — enheim 
Character, foundation of success ....... John H ammond 
Why a man must start at the bottom. ... . . pe dy Sochegher 
The hardest thing in business ... . .- - Samuel Insull 
How to be solid —— the boss ...... . - Samuel Insull 
DPPC canceciegaeceseovesce Otto H. Kahn 
The importance of “‘thinking’” ......... Otto H. Kahn 
i . eth nee bo he Geet a eee Darwin P. Kingsley 
The square deal policy $6 CH CERO OR ROHS Darwin P. Kingsley 
The money back policy ...........+++. ate H. McCormick 
The future of profit sharing ...........- rus H. McCormick 
Sharpness in business ...2222cccccee Willtane H. Nichols 
The four principles of success .... . ..... John H. Patterson 
How to enthuse salesmen ........+..+.+-. George W. Perkins 
Confidence as a banking asset .......... George M. Reynolds 
Knowledge of human mature .......... George M. Reynolds 
Hardest problem for a business man .... . . John D. Rockefeller 
What makes an organization .......... John D. Rockefeller 
How to establish a credit .........2.66-. John D. Rockefeller 
Spotting opportunities ...........6s+6. Julius Rosenwald 
Treatment of employees ..........+.++-:. Julius Rosenwald 
The straight course in business ......... John edd 
Ct -« 6.6 eso £6 8.6 + 6 0b 6s 0 ee 4 E. C. Simmons 
Helping customers to prosper .......... E. C. Simmons 
The mastering of details ............. Theodore N. Vai! 
eT rr ee eee Frank A. Vanderlip 
DOGO occ cee eee cece ce eses Frank A. Vanderlip 
The blessings of adversity ............ John N. Willys 
Seisie-Gete-vemess «ccc cc tees neees Frank W. Woolworth 
Value of education .... 16222 eee eee John D. Archbold 
What is the most valuable business aaitgt . J. Ogden Armour 
Has sentiment a place i in business? . . - Ogden Armour 
What is the one most important thing to watch 
im om erguenigntion?.. .cscccccecsees J. Ogden Armour 
What are a young man’s ch for 
CRG 6.4 86 6S ee ee CA ee REO A. C. Bedford 
What makes a young man stand. out among 
thousands of others? ........++e+++. A. C. Bedford 
What millionaires want for their sons .... . Andrew Carnegie 
Der ONS OG Mls 6.064 6 666466 DEO Os H. Davison 
The best way to better one’ De ce nseses H. P. Davison 
What is the very best job in the world? ... . H. P. Davison 
What salary should a man ask? ......... H.P. Davison 
What todoinapanic .....-222-22e08 Robert Dollar 
The use of bluff in business ..........-. mg Dollar 
s it pay to be a piomeer? .......-+55-s Wm. L. Douglas 
The value of advertising .......+++++6-. Wm. L. Dou ~7 
Are superior brains necessary?........+.. James B. Du 
What is more difficult than making money? . James B. Duke 
The secret of organization T. Coleman Du Pont 
Wieet fo pembesy 2 cc ccc ce ccc ce eeccen Thomas A. Edison 
The use of concentration. ........-. . - James A. Farrell 
How to build the memory .......+.++6-s James A. Farrell 
Is study necessary? ......+4++++22e8e6 James A. Farrell 
A recipe for money making ........+.+.+-. Henry Ford 
How to save the first $1,000. .......+-+6-s Ja~es B. Forgan 
What shapes men’s lives? ......-+++6-s James B. Forgan 
The value of work . 2.202 cc ccccccccecces Henry C. Fric 


Written by B. C. FORBES 


Mr. Forbes can get closer to big men than any other writer 
in America, and knows how to make these men tell us the 
real reasons back of their success, and how we can profit by 





their experience. i 
> o 
Examine This Great Book FREE of ma 
SEND NO MONEY 7 oe 
**Men WhoAre Making America” is handsomely bound in blue FOU yy 
cloth covers, with gold decorations. The book is six inches oo Suite 424, 120 Broadway, 
w y 


by nine inches and contains 500 pages—450 pages of text ae Please send mé at once a copy of 

and 50 full-page illustrations. The price is $3.00. %? 7 1 Men Wao Are Ma in America.” 
Thecouponentitles you toexamine‘““MenWhoAre | <¥% im wil 

Making America” with greater convenience than 

if you came to our office personally. Fill it in or A Name...-. ee. wees 

write on your business letterhead and mail 

promptly. Send no money. We take therisk. 


yd Street Address............ 


Ps 0 Serer ee ec cdesdndéaenchkontan 
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225 FIFTH AVE., 
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Estep in Leslie’s 


The paper that gives them the news 
and gives it to them in pictures is 
the paper they like. 

That paper is 


LESLIE’S 


America’s Leading Illustrated Weekly Newspaper 


You want to follow the war, too, to see 
itin thelive news-photos that show you 
what words can’t begin to describe. 
You can see the war in Leslie’s— 


—and when you've finished with your copy you 
can send it to a soldier for one cent a week. 





You'll find the MOST war-pictures, the BEST 
war-pictures, FIRST, in 


Leslie's 

Illustrated Weekly Newspaper 
$5.00 a year 

NEW YORK CITY 
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“Is Grump a club 


1AM ANN NARA TU NRMP 00840118 RAMI 


The Only Thing 
man?” 

‘“No; the only thing he is a member of is 
the human race and he’s not in very good 
standing with that.’—Boston Transcript. 


Desperate Measures—‘‘Did you take 


any desperate measures when you found 
the man was so ill?” 
“Ves, sir; we sent for a doctor, sir.”— 


Baltimore American. 


Men of Big Ideas—‘‘ We want men of 
big ideas in Congress.”’ 

“Well,” rejoined Senator Sorghum, 
“we've got ‘em. It’s very seldom that any 
of us mentions anything less than a billion 
dollars.”’—Washington Star. 


That new 
does he? 


How She Knew Landlady 
boarder doesn’t talk about himself, 

Housemaid—No. 

Landlady—W onder if he’s married? 

Housemaid—Sure he is. 

Landlady—How do you know? 

Housemaid—He only uses one hook in the 
wardrobe in his room.—Buffalo Express. 


Thankful—Griggs—I see by the 
that gowns may be worn longer next season. 
Briggs—Thank heaven! My wife never 
wears a gown more than twice at present.— 


Boston Transcript. 


papers 


What War is Teaching Through Food 


Conservation 
RTIFICIAL Cream.—aArtificial cream 
made on somewhat the same lines as 


artificial butter has been developed by two 
Chicago chemists, according to the Popular 
Science Monthly. Skimmed milk is the 
basis, with some sugar first dissolved in it, 
addition of lecithin, a substance 
yolk of eggs, and also 
This combination 


and the 
obtained from the 
melted beef or butterfat. 
is heated, whipped up to a uniform creamy 
mixture, and then pasteurized, cooled, and 
stored until wanted. 

Ustnc Heat FROM ELEctTRIC GENERA- 
ToRS.—In a large Norwegian hydroelectric 
power station heat from the generators is 
used for various warming purposes. These 
generators are entirely cased in and fitted 
with cooling apparatus to keep down tem- 
perature, the rotor being fitted with ventila- 
tion fans, which drive the hot air into 8 sys- 
tem of ducts, distributing it through the 
power station for heating purposes. 

VEGETABLE WASTE FOR THE GARDEN.— 
Chemical analyses of the ash of household 
wastes, made at the Connecticut Agricul 
tural Experiment Station, show that there is 
marked fertilizing value in such common 
refuse as banana skins, orange skins, grape- 
fruit skins, lemon skins, apple peelings, 
cantaloup rinds, potato peelings, pea pods, 
bean strings and stems, tea leaves, coffee 
grounds, egg-shells, bones, peanut shells, 
tobacco, fruit stones, etc. These are recom- 
mended for fertilizing home gardens, and 
when spaded into the soil give not only 
chemical plant food but also humus. 
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Fact That Puts Fiction To The Blush 


Who Was He—this lonely figure standing on the rampart of a castle on an island off the coast 
of France who personifies one ‘of the greatest mysteries, one of the most inexplicable crimes of 
history? Why after over two hundred years does he still excite such intense interest and retain so strong 

a hold on the imagination? Why does he always arouse a 











































feeling of terror that will not down? 
. What was his past? Was it the dissolute life of the courtier? Was 
jt the intrigues of the diplomat? Did some fair one within the hallowed 
circle of royalty love not wisely but too well? 
Read the story of the “Man in the Iron Mask,” giving facts hitherto © 
unknown, by that great weaver of word pictures, the irresistible © 
ALEXANDRE DUMAS, in his é 
The Celebrated Crimes of History © 
LER Te Never Before Translated = 
The millions of English readers and admirers of the works of Alexandre Dumas will hail 2 
with keen delight this, the first, and absolutely the only complete and unexpurgated translation © 
.NS of Dumas’ Les Crimes Cevesres, now for the first time available at a price within the reach © 
of all readers. Printed from the same plates as the Edition sold by the Publisher at $125.00 a © 
set, which was eagerly snapped up by wealthy connoisseurs, the small edition it is our privilege © 
to offer our patrons has all the unusual features so much appreciated by lovers of books as works © 
HN of art. The eight volumes are beautifully bound in cloth, stamped with emblematic design, as 
illustrated in cut below, with monogram in Gold Field. The printing is large and clear, and 
the paper all that could be desired. The eight volumes are finished with Real Gold Tops. The 
illustrations were made in "aris by M. Jacques SEEING IS 
EY Wagrez, and the specially designed Renaissance BELIEVING — 
title pages are by Giraldon. 





$1 


Is all you need 
send now,with 
the coupon. 
But be sure to 
send to-day. 
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Dumas’ Masterpiece THE 
CELEBRATED CRIMES OF HIS- 


TORY is considered by many in France 


— 





















TH Z as Dumas’ masterpiece. The highest We don't 
| praise has been bestowed on it by ne 

} Andrew Lang, Robert Louis Stevenson 80 often 

LTS and other competent judges among soptcoats lor 
English litterateurs. Was it for reasons Sts tthe ont 

of state that the French so jealously two late.“ To- 

— guarded this treasure that over half a <3 docan' 
century had elapsed before it was given ae ee 


ing. You'll 
never forgive 
yourself if you 
let this oppor- 
lunily pass. 
We deliver 
the set, ex- 
press prepaid. 
And werefund 
your money if 
you're not 
satisfied. 


to the English reading world—and then 
through the enterprise of an American 


7 sehar? 
| ublisher! Think of a fasci- 


The Licentious Court Nothinginthe Whole 7°0{03°% 
of the Borgias World Like Them oe) ts 


A fe Th ae ; few among Eng- 
The value of this series, historically, lish readers here- 


tofore had any 











mav “Great crimes have played so large a part 
in the world’s history that one cannot obtain 
a thorough know ledge of past times without knowledre—a 
wae Ais SS eee eC the aid of such a book as this”—Says THE  geries full of the 
introduced, many identihed with the most NEW YORK HERALD, recently reviewing human interest 
famous scenes in medizval and later history, THE CELEBRATED CRIMES OF HIS- appeal, by your 
vhile others take the reader off the main) TORY. The lover of History is enraptured favorite author, 
thoroughfare among the by-paths of his- with the wealth of facts, from new authori- Vivacious, witty, 
ties, brought to bear by Dumas upon the life ardent, brilliant, 





be judged when it is known that there are 


il matter. nearly eight hundred personages and places 
“quare. i “ 






er, Secy 


1, Editor : eae , ‘ 
torical events. Brilliantly worked into a 





vivid picture of the Dark Ages are the vices 


of the charming and beautiful but indiscreet 


big-hearted Alex- 
andre Dumas, who 






















i : : ‘ - and ill-fated Mary Stuart as Queen of France on oy ur first } 
00 and crimes of that extraordinary family, the see a al ; ‘ gave you your fi J 
50 am ~1 and Scotland. Read the story of her amours, — ype] taste for Euro- & 
? - -- © ‘aa : > > ' > > c ° ° ° Py . . * 
25 Borgias. that furnished one Pope of Rome, and of her barbarous imprisonment and mur- pean history while foilowing the <y 


oes and some of the blackest pages in history. derous execution, which constitute one of adventures of D’Artagnan and | 


















both the Here we see the whole murderous, poisonous __ the greatest crimes of history, told as Dumas one a hs wang a = | 
4 ° ] ° : a _oe > ' There i > , - like 1eroes anc neroines in his other 
— crew pictured with ail the snap and vim which alone can tell it. There is no other work like iin ceed And ail \ aaa 
shers r ° . ° is T sre else cz , _ . ate é f mé Pe , a 
m posta} = only Dumas could put into subjects which this. Nowhere else can you get so intimate yours at a really nominal! price! 
& interested him—Cezsar, Rodrigo (Alexander 4 view of the men and women whose mis-_ ,; — 
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